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Mr. Russetr’s reply to Mr. Adams’ remarks, oc- 
cupies a considerable portion of the present sheet, 
and is entitled to and will receive the attention of 
our peliticians and statesmen—for the manner and 
matter of the whole affair is of more than ordinary 
interest. ; 

(C7The bank of the U. States has declared a divi- 
dend of two and one quarter per cent. for the last 
six months. Mr. Cheves having publicly notified 
his intention of retiring from the presidency, Mr. 
Gallatin is spoken of as his successor. 

The operations of this institution have clearly 
verified our predictions at the time when the mania 
about its stock prevailed— we said that it could not 
be expected to divide more than five per cent. per 
annum, surely not more than six, on account of its 
large capital and pompous establishment. It was 
some time since officially declared that the stock 
had been made whole—and this dividend of two 
and one quarter pert cent. or 4} per cent. per ann. 
is the highest that has been since declared. 





PRINCIPLES AND ACTS OF THE REVOLUTION. The 
publication of the volume thus entitled, was made 
known sometime ago. It has been forwarded, as 
we believe, to all the subscribers as was directed 
by them, though not yet, perhaps, been received 
byall. If any have been neglected, they will please 
to inform the editor of it. A few copies remain on 
sale, and a few only. The edition was a small one, 
tor it was not a money-making scheme: its design 
was the preservation of fugitive pieces passing to 
oblivion, and to furnish an inducement to those 
who love the principles of the revolution to give 
such papers as may be in their possession some 
permanent form—to serve as landmarks for poste- 
rity, and so perpetuate them to the latest genera- 
tions, for the benefit of mankind. The editor did 
not expect a profit from his undertaking—and 
“blessed are they who expect nothing:” but he 
hoped that he might do some good, and flatters 
limself that he will not be disappointed. 





Mu. Hexny Cray. This distinguished statesman 
has been. prevailed upon by his friends again to 
otter himeelf-for seat in congress, and it is believed 
‘iat he will be elected without opposition. At a 
dinner lately given to Mr. Leigh, the commissioner 
from Virginia, Mr. C. gave the following volunteer 
toast—** The improved hemp-breaker—May it prove 
a new fie to the different parts of the union; and a 
new source of wealth to our country.” 

AMERICAN ATLAS. Messrs. Carey & Lee, of Phi- 
ladelphia, have now nearly ready for publication, 
an American Atlas, on the plan of Lavoisne. The 
maps and charts are well executed, and the geo- 
graphical and statistical matter that accompanies 
them-is of great value. The editors have spared 
ne pains or expense to bring out this splendid work 
in the best possible manner, and we trust that the 
patronage of the public will amply reward their 
laudable enterprize. 

The 4th number of Tanner’s superb atlas is-also 
now published—the delay has been caused by the 
correction of many very important errors found to 
Voz. XXIT.——-19. 


have existed on the best maps of the interesting re- 
giens beyond the Mississippi. This number-con- 
tains a map of North America, on four sheets, _ 
The success of works of this sort shews pul 
improvement—and if the people of the United 
States would strive to ascertain the capacities of 
their own country much more than they do—zhey 
would not be any the worse for it. é 
A xwew work. Proposalsare issued by Mr. J. A- 
Bingham, for printing a volume to. contain the de- 
claration of independence, the articles of confede- 
tration, the consititution of the United Statesy the 
inaugural addresses, public speeches and m 
of all the presidents of the United States, the fare- 
well address of Washington, and portraits of those 
who have presided over the affairs of the republic. 
It is estimated that the volume will contain between 
6 and 700 pages, and the price is to be $3.50 in 
boards, $4 bound, payable on delivery. We heartily - 
wish success to any work that extends the amount 
of what may be called documentary knowledg 
things may be compared with things, and the 
mind be enlightened thereby. 





Privategninc. A valuable vessel, the schooner 
Elizabeth, of Georgetown, Dist.Col. on her passage 
home from Laguira, has been captured by a priva- 
teer and Sent into Porto Rico. Four stout vessels: 
have been fitted out in this island for the purpose 
of capturing all vessels coming from the ports on 
the Main, in possession of the patriots—these being’ 
declared in a state of blockade. 

The U. S. ship Hornet was off St. John’s, Porto 
Rico, on the 6th of June, and sent a boat a-shore. 
It is believed that she had subsequently re-captured 
an American brig and schooner that had been taken 
by one of these privateers. 

Pirateering goes on with increased extent and 
success from Cuba, and the small islands and keys 
adjacent. A French brig, with a cargo worth 
150,000 dollars, and several valuable British vessels 
were recently taken by them. The goods are dis. 
posed of at very small prices in some of the ports 
of Cuba. The wretches hung the mate of the 
French brig. 

It is reported at Havana, that about 30 men, c? 
the crew of one of our vessels, who had been fanc - 
ed at Cape Antonio to pursue some pirate »n shore. 
; were attacked by a party of mountaineers, and a!: 
| killed. —This is improbable. | 

Op We have a horrid detail of the particulars the* 
took place when the Aurilla, from Baltimore. for 
New-Orleans, was boarded by the pirates—and, 
shocking as it is to humanity, we shall give it a 
place in our next. 

Between privateering and pirateering, it appears 
probable that all the small vessels belonging to opr 
navy will have enough to do in the West Indi» 
seas. It is forever to be regretted that our own 
Artizans have afforded the shadow of an excuse for 
these things. 





Carratn Pantrinse, who so long superintend:« 7 
the U.S. academy at West Point, has built up « 
similar institution on his own account, at Norwic'), 
Vermont. He lately marched his pupils to Gen- 
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Dietomatic missions. In our last paper, speak- 
ing of the average annual cost of the diplomatic 
missions of the United States, we made a general 
remark that that average was, perhaps, less than 
what other governments disbursed on account of 
a single mission. Since then we have noticed 
the following, extracted from a London paper of 
June 11, by which it appears that the British estab- 
lishment at the court of Vienna, costs that nation 
more than the average of our whole expenditure 
for twenty years past! 

“The sum of our. expenses for ambassadors, en- 
voys, and different kinds of foreign ministers in 
1792, was £88,346: In 1821 it is £171,489 or near- 
ly double: In 1792, the general expenses of the 
French embassy were £9,460: now they are 
£14,555. At the former period, the Austrian en- 
voy and his establishment cost £5,300: now, our 
ambassador at that court, consumes £14,989! Our 
envoy extraordinary at Lisbon in 1792, was 5,432/: 
now we have only a secretary of legation, who yet 
expends for us 2,2997. We had in Switzerland, in 
1792; a minister plenipotentiary at 1,575/. per an- 
nti, On the return of peace, there was only a se- 
cretary of legation at 500/. who, as charge d’affairs, 
received about 1,095/..more, making in the whole, 
with 422/. incidental, 2,017/. This was pretty well. 
But now comes the appointment of the young mi- 
nisterial recruit. Henry Watkin Williams Wynn 
is to receive, as envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the Swiss cantons—in salary 
3,9002. per annum; outfit, 1,500/.; secretary of lega- 
tion, 500/. per annum—sum total for first year, 
§,9008, 1 t4 

(cpOne may well wonder at the expense of the 
mission to Switzerland, with which Great Britain 
has so little communication, if it is not recollected, 
that the thing was got up to give a snug place to 
a youth, the son of a person of great wealth and 
parliamentary influence—electing, I believe, about 
six members of the house of commons himself! The 
cost of this mission (5,900%,) or 26,196 dollars, is 
more than the salary paid to the president of the 
United States—which some people think is higher 
than it ought to be. 





Lanonine MACHINES. Mr. Owen calculated that 
the labor of 400 millions of workmen would be re- 
quired to produce the British goods of all sorts 
now manufactured with the aid of machinery. 

Navat. Itappearsto be the intention of the navy 
board to build “ship houses” at all the navy yards, 
inwhich our vessels will be built, and also preserv- 
ed until it is desirable to launch them. This is 
truly an economical proceeding—the men can 
work on wet days as wellason dry days, in winter 
nearly as wellas in summer, and the ships will be 
thus better kept under cover than in any other way. 
One of these houses, capable of covering a ship of 
thejline on the stocks, has been erected at Philadel- 

hia, and another was spoken of. The following 

rief description of the house at Charlestown [near 
Boston] will gratify the public curiosity—«A new 
and extensive ship-house has been erected at the 
navy yard, for the purpose of containing within its 
spacious area, a new lineof battle ship, the ribs of 
which are now preparing. This house is to have 
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for the accommodation of the carpenters and all 


80 feet high, and covers 7-8 of an acre of ground. 
The frame contains more than 4500 different pieces 
of timber and joists, and it has probably the most 
capacious interior of any edifice intheunion. It is 
calculated that the roof will require more than a 
million of shingles to cover it.” , 





Inetanp., A writer in the Washington City Ga- 
zette suggests it, as the best and most effectuak 
mode of relieving the distresses of the people of Ire- 
land, to charter vessels to bring to the United 
States such distressed families as shell be willin 
tocome and obtain permanent relief by their labor 
in the prairies in the west, &c. This is like ano- 
ther favorite project of the humane—in which a 
zeal for the purpose runs away with a consideration 
of its practicability. Suppose that we should freight 
20 ships and provision them to bring 6000 passen- 
gers across tbe Atlantic, 300 each ship in a year— 
what would it cost us before these 6000 persons 
were located, by our care, on the western prairies, 
and what effect would such an amount of people 
have on those that remained in Ireland? Would it 
really diminish the number of persons, or only make 
room for population further to press upon the 
means of subsistence—or, if it caused actual dimi- 
nution, would the force of it be felt on the nation 
any more than the loss of a drop of water froma 
bucket full? These questions are asked, because 
the object’of the writer seems to be a relief of the 
whole, by’ the removal of a part of the excessive 
population of this ill-fated country. It is true, that 
6000 young and healthy Irish persons brought an- 
nually to the United States, would powerfully in- 
crease our population by their early marriages and 
natural product—but it is to me very doubtful whe- 
ther their remaining at home, would not serve as a 
check on the population of their own country equal 
to the impulse that they might give to the popula- 
tion of this. Soit is that we may build upa colony 
of free blacks in Africa and cause even the estab- 
lishment of a powerful nation there, without affect- 
ing the quantity of blacks that otherwise would 
have existed in the United States. I am satisfied 
that of all the Europeans, Africans or Asiatics and 
their descendants, that ever lived or are now living 
in the United States—about 30 millions perhaps in 
the whole, not more than 400,000 were immigrants, 
or imported, from the first settlement of our “oun- 
try to the present day. What effect then, could 
this small aggregate, in the lapse of 200 years, tiuveé 
had upon the teeming millions that haVe died dur- 
ing that time, or are still living in ‘the vast regions 
from which they were drawn? Such emigration 
may just as easily have tended to increase the poe 
pulation of those regions as to its dimmution. 





New-Hamrsuire. In our last paper we inserted 
the message of gov. Bell to the legislature of this 
state, as presenting many interesting political views 
of important subjects. The following report has 
been made to the senate on one of the matters 
urged for consideration by Mr. Bell: 

‘The committee on so much of the governor’s 
message as relates to the powers of congress, 
touching internal improvements, reports as the 
opinion of said committee— 

That the welfare of the United States depends 
essentially on a strict adherence to the principles 
of the federal and state constitutions, which are 
limited, and can in nocase be transcended with safe- 
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pound the principles of the federal constitution 
and define the authority of congress resulting 
from it with regard to any of its legitimate objects, 
would require more time and labor than the term 
of the present session can afford: But, without 
reference to the extent of constitutional power in 
the general government, the committee is persuad-, 
ed that the application of revenue to the objects 
of mere internal improvement, or any objects but 
such asithe exigencies of the United States impe- 
rious!y demand, till the national debt shall have 
been extinguished or greatly diminished, would be 
jmpolitic, and subversive of the true interest of 
the people. The committee therefore recommend 
the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient at this time to 
express any opinion as to the extent of the pow. 
ers vested in the congress of the United States 
relative to internal improvements. - 

Resolved, That the senators and representatives 
in congress from this state be requested to oppose 
the application of revenue to internal improve- 
ments, or to any object not imperiously demanded 
by the exigencies of the general government, iil 
the national debt shall have been extinguished.” 

These resolves were passed, and the preamble 
alopted, without a division. 





THE ANNUAL EXAMINATION at the Military Acade- 
my at West Point, closed on the first inst. The 
board of visitors consisted, on this occasion, ef gen. 
Bernard, general Cadwallader, gen. Swift, profes. 
sor Silliman, col. Totten, and capt. LeConte. Gen. 
izard and professor Nolte were also named but did 
not attend. The five cadets most distinguished in 
each class, whose names are to be inserted in the 
army register, are of the following names: 

First class.—George Dutton, of Con.; Joseph 
Mansfield, do.; C. G. Smith, do.; Thomas Ingalls, 
of N. Y.; and Horace Bliss, of N. H. 

Second class.—Alfred Mordecai, of Va.; Reuben 
Holmes, of Con.; Geo. C. Richards, of N. Y.; Geo. 
8. Green, of R I. and S. Southerland of N. C. 

Third class,—Dennis H. Mahan, of Va.; Robt. P. 
Parrot, of N. H.; J. K. Findlay, of Penn.; J. W. A. 
Smith, of Me, and Nap. B. Bennet, of Pa. 

Fourth class,—Alex. D. Bache, of Penn.; Horace 
Smith, of N. Y.; M. R. T. Harrison, of Geo.; Peter 
M’ Martin, of N, Y. and T. S. Brown, of N. Y. 





Banxs.or MassacuvseTts. We have the annual 
table shewing the state of the banks in the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, rendered in June 
last, _Thefe are thirty-three banks, many particu. 
lars abaut each of which are stated. We have not 
room for the table; but in giving what is reported 
of the first and last banks on the list, a tolerably 
correct idea may be formed of the general condi- 
tion of those institutions. 

Bank of Massachusetts: capital $800,000; real 
estate 29,000; debts due to bank $1,178.171 59; 
deposites 326,885 88; bills in circulation 225,425; 
specie 66,155 79; bills of other banks 54,399; last 
dividend at the rate of 3 1-5 per centum; deposites 
in other banks 49,000. 

Franklin bank—a country establishment: capital 
$50,000; real estate 500; debts due to bank 28,309; 
deposites 1,910; bills in circulation 37,311; specie 
16,411 80; bills of other banks 5,696; deposites in 
other banks 43,776. ‘This last is said to be specie 
inthe Boston banks. 

The banks just named are quite as well, if not 
much better conditioned than the rest, especially 
ue last. In gener al, the amount of specie on hand 





‘the process of the court, and that they had done 


is less than a fourth, or about a fifth part of the 
amount of the bills in circulation. 
eee idles 
. Bank Unrrep States, Fuly 1, 1822. 
To the stockholders of the bank of the United States. 

I conceive it to be my duty to announce to yau, 
at this time, that [ intend at the end of the present 
year, to retire from the station with which you have 
honored me. For reasons which it would be use- 
less, if not impertinent, to mention here, it was my 
desire to have done so very soon after I entered 
upon the duties of the office. But I owed it to you 
and to the country, which was deeply concerned 
in the fate of the bank, to hold the station until I 
could surrender itundercircumstances which would 
enable you deliberately and with a full knowledge 
of the situation of the institution, to choose a suc- 
cessor; and until the bank should be placed ina 
state in which a change could be made with safety 
and without alarm. ‘bere is, in my opinion, no 
longer any thing in the situation of it, which can 
make a change difficult.or injurious to the interests 
of the bank, and therefore no duty on my part to 
forbear the gratification ofa wish I have long anx- 
iously indulged. My determination to retire is fix- 
ed and unchangeable, and [ have therefore given 
this early and public notice of it, that you may have 
full time for the selection ofa fit person to suc. 
ceed me. 

You will, onthe second of September next, have 
an opportunity of investigating the affairs and be- 
coming fully acquainted with the situation of the 
bank. You will, then, too, have an opportunity of 
conferring with each other on the selection of my 
successor; and to give the freer and fuller scope ta 
your choice, I will resign my olfice a few days be- 
fore the next election of directors, in order that, 
should you wish to select any member of the pre- 
sent board, who may have served three terms in 
succession, and, therefore, not be re-eligible, un- 
less he be president at the time, you may use your 
influence to have him previously elected to that of- 
fice, and thus rendered re-eligible, 

Lanepon CHEvEs. 





Satt-retre. Mr. Bafi, the celebrated chemist, 
a native of Pergola,in the states of the church, is 
now here. He has received from the viceroy of 
Egypt a present of 100,000 crowns and the title of 
bey, for having discovered a method of producing 
salt-petre, without the assisstance of fire, by the 
mere heat of the sun. Previous to this, every hun- 
dred weight of salt-petre cost the viceroy ten 
crowns, which is reduced to one crown by the new 
method. ‘The manufactory erected by M. Bafh, in 
the great square of Memphis, has furnished, within 
the last year, 8500 cwt. salt-petre; an Egyptian cwt. 
is equal toun English cwt. We learn from the same 
chemist, that the viceroy has sent for 2000 negroes 
from the interior of Africa, who are at present dis. 
ciplined according to the European fashion. 

Loud. pap. 

Imprisonment for debt. Lexington, ( Kentucky, ) 
June 18. The bank of the United States, by their 
counsel, a few days before the close of the late 
term of the federal court in this place, moved the 
court to instruct the clerk to issue on application 
the writ of ca sa, the law of the state abolishing 
the writ notwithstanding. 

The motion for the bank was argued by Mr.Clay, 
who replied, that, by the constitution, the congress 
of the United States had the power to regulate 
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0,‘and read various statutes of the United States, 
on the subject. He however declined. an argu. 
ment, of what would be the feet or mode of 
the execution of such process under the existing 
aws. 

: Mr. Monroe argued the question in opposition, 
and contended that personal liberty and the right 
of locomotion, as affected or to be affected by con- 
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tract, was matter exclusively of state regulation, | 


and the state government had as much power to 
exempt the person of the debtor from the credi- 
tors, as they had to exempt his lands, or the bed 
and other Hit#le furniture necessary for keeping a 
family togetber; the former of which was former- 
ly, and the latter lately, had been exempted from 
sale. He also replied, that congress had not regu- 
lated the process of the court of the United States 
otherwise, than that they should be such as was 
used in the state courts, and that all changes made 
by state authority, operated as a change into the 
federal courts. 

The court overruled the motion—the circuit 
judge giving it as his opionion that congress had 
not so regulated the process of the court.as to not 
leave it subject to state legislation. ‘The district 
judge expressed a decided opinion upon the sta- 
tutes, but said the usage of the court, since its es- 
tablishment, having been to regard the state sta- 
tutes, on the subject of execution, he would not 
disturb the practice. 

t- Subsequently, by agreement between Mr. Clay 
and other counsel for the defendant, in one case 
designed to be embraced in t2e motion, an adjourn- 
ed case was made, wich will be speedily deter. 
mined by the supreme court.. The question is an in- 
teresting one to those debtors who are so unfortu- 
nate as to have been sued in this court. 

[ Commentator. 


PATENT HAY AND GRAIN RAKF, 





Messrs. Pennock and Pierce, of Kennet Square, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, have lately patented, 
and used during the last and present season, a horse 
rake for gathering hay or grain, into wind-rows or 
heaps, as desired. The plan of this machine is un- 
commonly simple, and one of them may be made by 
any rough carpenter, or person accustomed to the 
use of tools. The price of this rake complete, in- 
cluding the patent right, will not exceed ten dollars, 
or for the patent right, two dollars only, 

We have seen this machine in operation; it does 
the work quite as well, if not much better, than it 
is generally performed by the hand rake, and, with 
one man and 2 horse, it is believed that it will do 
the labor of ten or twelve men. Its advantages 
over the common horse rake are very important, 
equal to a saving of one half of the time; because, 
with this rake, the horse proceeds continually on, 
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the hay or grain being discharged at pleasure, ang 
without any stoppage or impediment; by the means 
of which facility, also, it passes over any obstruc. 
tion that may happen to be in afield. The simpli- 
city, utility, and cheapness of this instrument, ren. 
ders it an object highly to be desired by agricultu. 
rists, for its saving of labor in Aay-making time, 
when laborers are always so much wanted. 
Wootten Manvuractures. The following table 
of the aggregrate value of woollen manufactures, 
exported from Great Britain in the year ending 5th 
of January, 1822, gives a curious view of the im. 
mense extent of the English trade in that article: 


Russia | 1366,128 1 § 
Sweden 20 0 0 
Norway 8,217 0 7 
Denmark 4,737 1 0 
Prussia “ 11,918 15 6 
Germany 565,567 8 9 
Holland 154,357 1 9 
Flanders 117,465 8 6 
France 1,205 14 11 
Portugal, Azores and Madcira 387,093 19 7 
Spain and tbe Canaries 28,715 19 6 
Gibraltar 121,624.10 0 
Italy 198,185 18 0 
Malta 8,282 0 6 
The fonian Islands 17S 6 6 
Turkey and the Levant 3,762 0 0 
Ireland 954,294 18 § 
Island of Man 4,518 12 6 
Guernsey, Jersey and Alderney 353,130 15 0 
The East Indies and China 1,421,649 16 2Q 
New Holland 14,165 12 4 
Cape of Good Hope 43,238 17 9 
Barbary and Morocco 2,033 10 0 
Coast of Africa 5,509 7 0 
United States of America 1,980,475 4 9 
British provinces in North Am. 220,044 1 8 
British West Indies 180,363 11 1 


Foreign West Indies, including re- 





stored colonies 49,848 15 1 
The Brazils 322,562 O 6 
The Spanish and other colonies on | 

the continent of America 224,091 5 @ 
Total toall parts ofthe world, £7,395,175 17 .2 


National routcy. The following is an extract 
of a letter addressed to the editor, by a distinguish- 
ed gentleman of one of the middle states,, Jt may 
do some good to insert it, (though not designed for 
publication), accompanied with some remarks. 

“Your exertions to lead our general government 
into the adoption of home matiaioataines ing come 
merce, are beyond all praise; —the-idea of freckindey 
&c. is but a mere catch-word: we_shall not effect 
it, nor is it desirable; we have an empire at. home, 
and why not keep our money and exchange it for 
the encouragement and supply of our own growers 
and manufacturers, instead of sending it to Liver- 
pool for salt and crockery, and to China for silks 
and nankins, and all the rest of our mischievous 
and wasting trade! 

“If our government want revenue, let them pro- 
tect and encourage our people in their industry, and 
then they will not be frightened with direct taxes: 
after all, notso deceptive and unequalas the indi- 
rect. But thirty years of an unnatural state of the 
world, has swept not only the currency of the 
country inte commercial cities and foreign deal- 
ings, but has created a host of creatures whose 
only creed and interest lie in the circle of banks 
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stocks and ships. Banks, bankers, stock-jobbers, 
shippers, merchants, salary-men, and lastly, the 
deluded agriculturalists, have aii put their forces 
together to rivet on us this baneful and shameful 
policy. That, however, which a wise and provident 
and honest policy could have averted, without any 
violent or unnatural measure, I mean “dire ne- 
cessity,” will at last resuscitate our country; but 
experience is a dear school. Had the double du- 
ties only have been continued in 1815, our country 
now would have exhibited a scene of universal.aey 
tivity. and prosperity; and the revenue or the sources 
of revenue, have suffered no diminution. When 
will our merchants, bankers and shippers, find out 
that their true interest lies in carrying on the ex- 
changes of the country, produced by its unrestricted 
industry—I mean restrictions by foreign competi- 
tion. If our faculties had been fairly dealt with, we 
now should, besides supplying our own wants and 
being independent, have occupied the commerce of 
the South American republics with our manufac- 
tures—surplus manufactures, which always combine 
in them the growers and producers, &c. of the raw 
materials I mean the plantersand farmers. But 
I write and think always on this subject with too 
much feeling to be quite rational; I beg you, how- 
ever, to goon and reason, until even cotton-grow 
ers, and China-merchants, and stock-jobbers, and 
lastly, our deceived farmers and even professional 
men, may be converted.” 
EDITORIAL REMARKS, 

It has clearly appeared to my mind, that the peo- 
ple of what has been descriptively called the grain- 
srowing sections of the United States, have nearly 
shaken off their delusions and are prepared to 
raise up a stable revenue, that a crook of *‘Alexan- 
der the deliverer’s”’ finger, or a nod of the head of 
stmy lord of Londonderry” cannot impair; but they 
cannot do this until the consumer is placed along- 
gide of the producer, anda stable market is estab- 
lished. If there isa surplus after the supply of 
this market, it will find vent without expensive 
embassies, commercial treaties, and political em- 
barrassments with the powers of Europe; whose 
interest is opposed to our interest, and whose dis- 
positions and objects are at open war with ours. 
‘here is no rightfulor naturalaffinity between re- 
publics and monarchies—-their purposes are the 
antipodes of one another. 

The home-market is that which every sound 
statesman mainly regards. 
much attended to in Europe, as even to prohibit 
the import of bread, “the staff of life,” unless when 
a semi:famine prevails. England will not receive 
Frencli grain, though it might be supplied for half 
the price ‘at which the British agriculturalist can 
furnish ‘it; and France rejects numerous English 
manufactures, which, (according to the doctrine 
urged for our observance), she could much’ more 
advantageously buy than fabricate for herself. But 
when people talk thus they only regard certain 
amounts of money—pounds, dollars, or francs, 
which have no more than a relative concern in the 
matter. The high price of bread to the British 
consumer, enables the British agriculturalist to pay 
his taxes to government, and the exclusion of fo- 
reign manufactures by France, sustains the market 
ior French grain, and enables both farmers and ma- 
nufacturers to contribute their several portions of 
the public expenses. It might be better for the 
people of both countries, if Britain would receive 
French bread stuffs, and France receive British 
manufactures in exchange for them; but as the one 
wil not or cannot, the otker must not, if just to 


We see that it is so} 


| 


\ 

itself. “Free trade” is a pretty thing to talk about, 
and “let us alone” isa very charming catch word; 
but the former does not exist, and the latter is— 
just three small words, without any practical mean- 
ing, in the present condition of the world. But 
we are the only nation so wise as ever to-talk about 
it, or to support our institutions by means.as uncer- 
tain as the winds and waves: with a revenue fluc- 
tuating from nearly forty millions to twelve or thir- 
teen! Hence even our most valuable establishmeuis 
partake of all the “glorious uncertainty” of the 
 zood will or severe wants of foreigners. 

Foreign commerce has a most imposing charac- 
ter, because its whole amount is added up and we 
see at once the millions that itamountsto. Jt looks 
large. But, compared with the home trade, as to 
any country under the canopy of heaven, it is amere 
balance wheel or regulation of the domestic trade, 
and so far it is important as a part of a grand ma- 
chine. The population of the British possessions 
is many scores of millions—say one hundred mil- 
lions; that of the British islands in Europe, less than 
twenty; yet the home trade of these last amounts to 
five or six times more than their trade with the 
other eighty millions of fellow-subjects, and all the 
rest of the people of the world besides!—and it is 
on this home trade, not on foreign commerce, that 
Britain\depends for revenue. Yes, even Britain, 
the most commercial nation that ever was known, 
that ever may exist; regarded with whose colonial 
and foreign commerce, that of the United States is 
a trifle, much as we think of it. 

The farmers of the United States begin to see 
the value of their home trade. The consumption 
of the surplus caddages that one might raise in his 
garden, by the establishment of a neighboring mare 
ket for them, would produce as much as his share 
of a reasonable direct tax would amount to; and he 
has found it out that the price of commodities con- 
sumed is to be valued only by the price of commo- 
dities raised or labor bestowed—that there is no 
such thiig as a money-value between him and his 
comforts; and this is operating on all classes of 
agriculturalists, not excepting the growers of cot- 
ton. So,I hope and believe, that the time is at hand 
when we shali have a nas#onal legislation—when 
the revenues of the republic will depend on its 
own citizens-—-when the people will feel the taxes, 
as they ought, and inquire, as they should, into the 
manner in which their money is expended—when 
honest industry will be fashionable, and banking 
and jobbing be unfashionable—when a rogue will 
be called a rogue—and the fact become manifest, 
that corporations have no soul, lke the bank of the 
United Statee—the mammoth monster of the whole 
brood. 

{t is amusing to look over the debates in the Bri- 
tish house of commons, on what is called the sagri- 
cultural report”--or the adoption of measures de- 
signed to protect the British agriculturalists, and 
then to think of the zeal with which British agents 
and traders in the United States urge upon us the 
the right and necessity of letting things alone. The 
impudence of British subjects, on matters of this 
sort, is intollerable; they recommend that we should 
apply ourselves to agricultural pursuits, and pur- 
chase their manufactures—yet, in payment for the 
latter, they will not receive any thing that is pro. 
duced by fve-sixths of the free labor of the United 
States—they modestly ask us to vex every sea to 
find a market fur that produce, and then throw ity 
product into their hands. What admirable gene. 
rosity!—wonderful instruction'—The naked truth 
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revenue of government, we are not much better 
conditioned than if we were colonists and subjects of 
Great Britain. A vast quantity of the labor of 
our people is wasted to deposite money at London 
and Liyerpool, to employ British labor,—which, 
under a sound mationa/ policy, such as every other na- 
tion practises, would be brought home to encourage 
and sustain domestic labor. There is nothing of a 


national character in our revenue affairs, except 


the item received fram the sale of public lands— 
nearly all the rest is anti-national and injurious 
to the public welfare. It happens in every coun. 
try, even in the U. States, though the people have 
ACKNOWLEDGED sovereignty, that the mighty mass 
of the population are directed and governed by a 
designing few. Some nod/e lord, rich office-holder, 
proud land possessor, village lawyer, chattering 
shop keeper, red nosed grog-seller, or canting 
priest—each receiving his cue from a superior pow. 
er and crouching to it like a spaniel under the kick 
ofa master, gives out the dictum tor neighborhoods, 
and wo be to those who neglect to obey it! The 
noble lerd denounces them as “radicals” or ene- 
mies of order; the oifice-holder cails them grum- 
blers; the land possessor persecutes them; the law- 
yer prosecutes them; the vender of tapes and bob- 
bins attacks their credit; the whiskey-seller de- 
nounces their morals, and the priest sends them 
outright to his Sutannic majesty, so far as he, “holy 
man’’ can, to be purged of error by doses of brim. 
stone! In putting the priests last, «after “‘publicans | 
and sinners,” I wish that my meaning may be un- 
derstood—I have reterence only to those of estad- 
lished churches; who, whatever their denominations 
may be, I regard as composing the worst sets of 


. men to be found in any country, bands of robbers 


not excepted.—I speak of their practices, the things 
that they dv, nat those which they pretend to teach 
or affect to believe in, nor in regard to any par- | 
ticular sect It is thus that whole districts are 
under the real government of the little tools of 
the greater tools, of the chicf tools, of a cunning 
and calculating, ubominable and profligate few. 
It is gratefully admitted that there are less of such 
doings in the United States than any wherc else, 
wherein the people are called upon to think and 
have aright to act—but there is enough of decep- 
tion and delusion among us. False principles are 
every where inculcated to suhserve the interests of 
individuals, and powerful political movements are 
made to accomplish private purposes. The disposi- 
tion. prevails all over the world and is every where 
exerted, to keep down the people, and to mislead 
them by false doctrines and theories; and it is a com- 
‘mon misfortune that many, a vast majority, appear 
inclined io tirow the trouble of thinking on pub- 
lic affairs to public men, aspirants for office, stump. 
orators and whiskey inspired declaimers, with 
glassesin hand. I will not say that this destructive 
course originates with our general government, 
because I do not entertain an idea that it does— 
but much of our legislation goes to the encourage- 
ment of political ignorance by enacting or suffering 
political wrongs, wrapped up in such a manner as 
to mislead or confound the public understanding. 
To mention one case—it has been said even on the 
fioor of congress and frequently intimated in state 
papers, as if the people of the United States paid 
no taxes for the support of the general government, 
and thousands who are paying them every day, ve- 
rily believe that they do not pay any—one cent in 
a year, though their share of the taxes, actually 
paid, may amount to 50 or 100 dollars per annum! 
My prayer is that such delusions may pass away; 








and every faculty that I possess s!uil be exerted to 
dissipate them. If it must be that the laboring 
many shall continue to be the sport of the unpro. 
ductive few, “heaven and earth will witness [ am 
innocent” of any participation in this matter. 

To return to our British friends, who talk about 
‘free trade,” and say “let us alone.” It is stated 
in debate, that good foreign wheat can be afforded 
at twenty-six shillings per quarter. The question not 
being decided, we cannot give its result; but a dis- 
position was manifested to make the purr equal to 
forty shillings per quarter—an advance of more than 
one hundred and fifiy per cent by way of protection 

ON THE “STAFF OF Lirx’’), in favor of British agri- 
culture! Here is “free trade” and letting things alone, 
with avengeance! An American may say what he 
pleases to me on subjects of national policy, and a 
difference of opinion shall not produce any degree 
of enmity towards him—but if an English agent, 
pattern-card carrier or whipper-in, happens to talk 
about “free trade,” &c. when I am present, he shall 
soon ascertain the contempt in which I hold his 
puppyism. The words “free trade,” if uttered by 
a Briton, as applicable to commerce with his coun- 
try, is insulting to common sense; for its opposite, 
of restriction, is the Alpha and Omega of British 
policy. Yet they have gulled us with pretty sounds, 
while they have carried off our substance and 
laughed at our stupidity. They have treated us as 
the sailors do Boobies on the coast of Patagonia. 

All men and every set of men are supposed to 
seek their own interest—and the British are not 
alone interested in preventing a national system of 
revenue, and men combine to produce a common 
object from motives entirely different. It is the 
first principle of honest republicanism, that repre- 
sentation and taxation shall go hand in hand—it was 
the denial of this that produced the American re- 
volution. The fact should be seriously thought on, 
Like causes produce like effects. Again, every 
free citizen of the United States is liable to the 
performance of military duty, or the payment of 
taxes raised for the defence of property. But from 
these, one fifth of our whole population are consti. 
tutionally or practically exempted, and more than 
one tenth part of the power of lezislation is vested in 
the representation of those so exempted; and the 
whole is bound to defend this non-fighting, non-tax- 
paying part. These are things that I do not wish 
to say much about. The last census gives a lesson 
to all that none should fail toprofit by, and that af: 
forded by the next enumeration will be of a much 
more imposing character. Let us be wise and just 
intime. It was a fixed principle with ‘the old con- 
gress and inthe minds of the men of 776, that “taxa- 
tion without representation was tyranny,”’ If s0, 
representation without taxation, or aliability to de- 
fend the country, must also be tyranny.- Let the 
most skillful casuist take up his pen and deny the 
proposition, or what I regard as its corollary. The 
foundation of our government is esteemed to be 
justice, its base is equity, its structure the common 
welfare. Partial legislation has no right in it, and 
when partial power forgets general right, there 
will be an end of it. The moral and physical pow- 
er of this nation rests not with the partial power 
alluded to. But we trust that the spirit of accom- 
modation which raised up this partial power, will 
cause the moral and physical power forever to act 
in concert with it, for the good of the whole. With- 
out pretending to prophecy, I can venture to say 
that it is essential to the welfare of the republic 
that these things should be considered. ‘The prac 
tice of dividing and commanding is getting ints 
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disrepute—when one interest in our country is as 


Spain. It is stated that 73,000 priests are to be 


firmly knit together as another interest is, a demand | dismissed to make their livings in an honest way, 
will be made for that which sober discretion should | and 123 priories, &c. suppressed. The saving to 
nt ere it is asked; and the demand will be sus- | the people is moderately estimated at $28,000 per 


tained: People shouldthink, «It willdo forthe 
resent,” is an unwise saying. A deferring of the 


day! ‘The cortes have passed a law authorizing the 
king to banish refractory Jishops, and confiscate 


day of trouble only increases the amount of the dif | their livings. Good. 


ficulty to be encountered, The time is close at} 
hand when the cotton grower of the United States 


growers have passed through,—for the quantity 
raised will exceed the foreign demand, which ex- 
ists only of necessity; not one pound being pur- 
chased on account of good will—sthere is no friend- 
ship in trade. I would a home market for all that 
we raise, as being the best for all parties,—that our 
product, in its most improved state, may be sent 
forth to supply the market of the world and yield 
us the accumulated profits of agriculture, manufac- 
tures and commerce; and the fact is, that the two 
former united are the only support of the latter, in 
times of general tranquillity, when every nation 
carries on its own trade, and will not employ the 
ships and seamen of others. 





Forricn news. Though nothing important has 
occurred, some matters of an interesting character 
have reached us since our last. The latest London 
date is to May 22. 

Great Britain and Ireland. Theking is about to 
pay a visit to the continent, and will take Vienna 
and Paris in his tour. The prince and princess of 
Denmark have arrived in London. 

The ministers appear to be engaged in some 
great financial speculations—like those who buy 
money on credit, at the rate.of 24 per cent. per 
month! But the government of Great Britain is 
not the only one that is—getting along for the pre- 
gent, 

5,090. a year is the sum paid to the British di- 
plomatic agent in Switzerland! 

A cavalcade of about 140 persons, poor agricul. 
turists, passed through Sheffield in the middle of 
May, for*the United States, carrying with them 
their bedding, clothing, provisions, &c. 

The merchants and traders of London have pe- 
titioned parliament against the opening of the West 
Indiaislands to the American trade—* Let us alone!” 
—“Free trade!” 

The case of the starving people of Ireland still 
claims first attention in England. In some cases 
they have raised the seed sown for the next year’s 


Fhe Canary Islands are ina state of much fermen- 
tation; the natives talk of declaring themselves in-. 
dependent. 

It was expected that the dey of Algiers would de- 
clare war against Spain—the tribute paid having 
fallen short of the sum required. 

The press isso free in Spain, that the circulation 
of Spanish newspapers is prohibited in France. 
Portugal, The Buenos Ayrean or Artigan cor- 
vette Heroine has been condemned, and her offi- 
cers and crew treated as pirates. 

The cortes has conferred on the government, for 
one month, the extraordinary power of removing of- 
ficers or private individuals from one place to 
another in the kingdom, without previous trial, 
whenever it may deem it necessary for the préserva- 
tion of tranquility. The Portuguese editor remarks, 
that, between ;uin and salvation, the clioice cannot 
long be doubtful, 

Germany. ‘The deputies of the duchy of Baden 
have at last thought it necessary to say to England, 
France, &c. if you will net buy our merchandise we 
cannot buy yours: as you lay a duty upon our com- 
modities, so will we lay a duty upon yours. 

Russia. It is positively stated that the emperor 
has left St. Petersburg to join his armies on the 
Turkish frontier—but what he intends to do fs as 
mysterious as ever. 

It is said that an order has been received in 
London from St. Petersburg, for thesupply of four 
hundred thousand muskets for the Russian armies.— 
Verily, verily, the ‘*deliverer” will deliver some of 
his friends yet. 

Turkey. ‘the people of the rich island of Scio, 
(which contains about 100,000 inhabitants), assist- 
ed by those of Samos, have defeated the Turks and . 
driven them into the fortress, which, it appeared, 
could not hold outlong. The Turks had behaved 
so inhumanly to the people, that it seemed proba- 
ble every one of them on the island would be put 
to death, if taken. These proceedings had caused 
much feeling at Constantinople. 

There is an account of a dreadful battle that took 
place at Thermopylz. Mahomet Ali, or Pacha Bey, 
at the head of 8,000 infantry and 4,000 cavalry, in- 


supply, for,present sustenance. ‘he archbishops of | tending to pass into the Pelopoucsus, was met by 


Canterbury and York, who each receive about 
~19,000/, annually of the _people’s money, have no- 


the guerillas of Agrappa, who obstructed their 
march one day. This afforded time for Ulysses to 


bly given 100). a-piece for the relief of the Irish | come up, when a general fight took place, which 


poor. 


resulted in a glorious victory over the barbarians— 


The hospitals cannot contain the Irish patients, | 5,000 were left slain on the field of battle, among 
suffering from the typhus fever, in consequence of | them the pacha—three other pachas and 9 pieces 
a want of food. Many instances had occurred of| of cannon fell into the hands of the Greeks. 


the eating of the carcases of cows, which had died 


of starvation! 


France. A French ship, with 130 slaves on board, | enemies, captured 40 pieces of: Ganiio: 
has been captured by the British vessel of war} believed that the Turks would soon. 
Menai, off the island of Zanziboo, and sent to the 


Isle of France. 


When the election of deputies came on at Ly-|the Turks have lately been victors. 
ons, much ‘sedition’ manifested itself, and it was 


The Greeks had also assaulted the entrenched 
{camp at Patras, and, after much sladghter of their 
i It was 







In many other affairs the Gre 
have succeeded—and in no é¢ase’ 


+ 


is it stated that 


The plague is making great ravages at Constan- 


with no small difficulty that a large military force | tinople. Many ‘Europeans’ had fallen victims:to it, 


restored “order.” 


The British protector of the Ionian Isles has as- 


The abbe Sicard, who has conferred more good | sumed the right to command, and has commanded, 
on the human race than all the Bourbons andj the Greek admiral in those seas, not to enter the 
Guelphs that ever lived, died at Paris on the 10th} channel of Corfu—but the “holy” allies, the Turks, 





gf May, aged 80, 


| go whithersoever they please. 
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A vessel has arrived at Toulon with intelligence 
that the Greeks were besieging the Turks in the 
Acropolis, at Athens, and it was feared that many 
of the noble works of art in that city would be de- 
stroyed. The Parthenon, (Temple of Minetva), 
has been demolished. The French admiral had 
succeeded in saving some of the beautiful bas re- 
liefs which adorn the celebrated lanthern of De- 
mosthenes. 

India. We have horrible accounts of the ravages 
ef ithe cholera morbus through India generally— 
150 persons die daily at Bassora, among whom are 
the principal merchants, &c. The Arabian coasts 
seems almost desolated by this disease—40,000 per- 
sons had died in the province of Omman; and 10,000 
perished at and in the neighborhood of Muscat in 
10 days. ; 

Hayti. The Moniteur, at Paris, has published an 
explanation respecting the affair of Samana, in St. 
Domingo. The paper states the facts of the case 
to be, that some of the French vessels stationed in 
the West Indies repaired, at the request of the 
¥rench residents in Samana, to assist them in their 
escape, and afford them an asylum in case of need. 
It is positively denied that troops were landed, the 
white flag hoisted, or any hostile act whatever 
committed. 

Cuba. The interior of this island is represented 
as being in a very disturbed state—yet, the regiment 
of Catulonia has been sent from Havana to reinforce 
the garrison of the castle at Vera Cruz. 400 royal 
troops who had been captured when the attempt 
was made to recover Maracaybo, had arrived at St. 
Jago. 

Tincinig the month of May, 155 vessels arrived at 
Havana—75 American, 60 Spanish, 13 English, &c. 

 €olombia. The royalists still occupy Porto Ca- 
vello,and there seems no present prospect of dis- 
lodging them. In many cases, their operations are 
offensive, and reinforcements were expected by 
Morales. He has lately gained some important ad- 
vantages in the neighborhood of Coro, having com- 
pleted routed the patriots, who lost, in all, about 
600 men, great quantities of supplies, 500 new 
muskets, &c. &c. The Spanish loss was 97 killed 
and wounded. AnEnglish colonel, in the service 
of the republic, was killed, 

Mexico. That Yturbide iscalled emperor is am- 
ply confirmed; but the belief is repeatedly express- 
ed that he will retire from his dignified station as 
soon as the emancipation of his country is fully ef. 
fected. He is very popular—the people repose 
the utmost confidence in his love of freedom. - May 
they not be disappointed! They say that he will 
follow the great example of Washington. 








Diplomatic Controversy. 
MR. RUSSELL’S REPLY TO MR. ADAMS. 

It was not until the 30th ult. that I received a co- 
py of the communicatiun which had been made by 
the president to the house of representatives, on 
the 7th of that month. This communication con- 
sists of a letter which I had written from Paris on 
the 15th of February, 1815, and addressed te the 
then secretary of state, of a paper left by me at the 
department of state, on the 22d of April last, and 
of the remarks of Mr. Adams on both, 1 say on 
both—for, notwithstanding that the report of Mr. 
Adams to the president speaks only of his remarks 
on the paper deposited by me at the department, 
as just mentioned, yet a considerable portion of 
those remarks apply to the letter received at that 





department in 1815. The message of the presi-| 


—— 


dent of the 4th ult., indeed, evidently considers 
the contemplated report of Mr. Adams to be con- 
fined to that letter only. It is apparent, from the 
whole tenor of that message, that the letter which 
Mr. Monroe received from Paris, was alone the do- 
cument called for, and to be communicated to the 
house. I was surprised, therefore, on receiving the 
printed dccuments, to find that either more had 
been Called for on the 6th, or, without being em. 
braced by such call, had been communicated on 
the 7th of May, than had been signified by that 
message. 

I had left Washington on the 5th, in the belief 
that, at so late a moment of the session, no call; in 
reference to that message, would be made, or, if 
made, that it would produce the letter only receiv- 
ed from Paris, with the corresponding report of the 
secretary of state. My surprise was not diminish. 
ed, when, on reading the remarks of Mr. Adams, I 
discovered that they mainly owed their existence 
and character to a paper which had been consider. 
ed not to be the paper called for, and which had 
been obtruded on the house, after my departure, at 
the special instance of Mr. Adams himself, and to 
afford him an opportunity of giving another speci. 
men of his taste and temper to the public. 

Mr. Adams, on the 6th of May, the very next 
day after my departure from Washington, went to 
the house of representatives, and there, in person, 
sought for a member who would consent to make 
the call which was necessary fur the oficial publica. 
tion of his personal remarks. To one member trom 
Massachusetts, at least, he had applied in vain, be- 
fore he finally succeeded in his object. It would 
seem that the evidence furnished by these facts 
ought to have been sufficient, at least, to deter him 
from accusing others of “a wanton promulgation 
before the legislative assembly of the nation.” 

For the previous calls, whatever might have been 
the motive for making them, I am not responsible. 
With the gentleman who made the call on the 17th 
of January, for the correspondence which led to 
the treaty of Ghent, not already made public, I 
had not the least personal acquaintance at the time, 
nor had I, before that call was actually made, the 
slightest intimation, directly or indirectly, of any 
intention of making it. | 

In an interview with Mr. Adams, at his house, a 
short time afterwards, he said, in reference to that 
call, that a letter had been found from me, in the 
archives of state, which might be considered. to: be 
embraced by it. He desired to know if.I was wil- 
ing to have it communicated. I replied-that J-had 
no distinct recollection of the letter te’ which she‘: 
alluded, and that I wished to see it before I.gaye 
my consent to its publication. "He acquiesced, end 
I repaired accordingly to the department. of state; 
I found the letter to which Mr. Adams had refer- 
red, to be that which I had written at Ghent, on tlie 
25th of December, 1815, and which announced the 
fact of my having been in the minority on the pro- 
position relative io the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi and the fishing privilege, and intimated my 
intention of communicating the reasons which had 
influenced my conduct on that occasion. I could 
perceive no good cause why I should object to the 
communication of such a lettér, and I consented 
that the part which related to the subject just men- 
tioned, should, with the approbation of Mr. Adams, 
be communicated. Mr. Adams, at that time, ex. 
pressed no dissatisfaction that 1 had written such a 
letter, nor made any comment on its contents. This 
is all the participation which I had, directly or ipdi- 
rectly, with the call of the 17th of January, 
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The menber who had made that call, made also 
the call of the 19th of April. This second call was 
obviously occasioned by the extract of my letter of 
the 25th of December, 1814,* abové mentioned, 
which the first call had brought forth. To that 
member I had never communicated, by transcript 
or otherwise, the contents of my letter written at 
Paris, for-which he called. 1 had refused to others 
any account or copy of that letter, for which they 
had applied té me, as I believed, for publication. 
As areason for thus refusing, I uniformly assigned 
the necessity, in my opinion, of the previous con- 
sent and approbaticn of the constituted authorities 
for the regular publication of a letter, written by 
me while in the public service, to one of those 
authorities and in relation to that service. 

All the participation which I had in this call was, 
to leave at the department of state, in consequence 
of an application from that depariment, the paper 
which has since been published asa duplicate. The 
simple facts are these: —On the morning of the 20th 
of April, a gentleman, employed in the department 
of state, called on me at my lodgings and inquired 
if I could furnish a duplicate of the letter which 
had been called for. I intimated a reluctance to 
communicating any thing as a duplicate. He ob- 
served, thatit need not be presented as such to the 
house, but wished to have it so presented to the 
department. This is, in substance, what was said 
on that occasion. ‘ 

On the 22d, I called at the department of state— 
Mr. Adams was not there—and I left the paper 
with the gentleman who had applied to me for it, 
The word “duplicate” had, indeed, been written 
on it, in consequence of his suggestion as above 
stated; but I gave no further intimation, much less 
any assurance, that it wasso. He made no inquiry, 
andI made no comment. I observed merely, that 
} left it for thefexamination of Mr. Adams; and that 
I was indifferent whether it was communicated 
under the call of the house or not, as the letter 
called for; but, if not so communicated, I expressed 
the expectation that it would be returned to me. 
He received it accordingly. 

A few days afterwards I again visited the depart- 
ment of state, and was again so unfortunate as not 
to find Mr. Adams there. I saw, however, the gen- 
tleman with whom IJ had left the paper, and learnt 
irom him, that, as it had been dated, as he suppos- 
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“The following is the extract alluded to. 
Extract ofa letter from Jonathan Russell, esq. to 
the'secretary’of state, dated at Ghent, 25th of 
: December, 1814,and communicated to the house 
of representatives, by the president, on the 21st 

of February, 1822: 

“‘My“fieGéssary occupation, at this moment, in 

aiding my calleagues to prepare our joint des- 
patches, puts it out of my powerto furnish you 
with any details or observations exclusively my 
own, 
, As, however, you will perceive by our despatch 
to you of this date, that a majority only of the mis. 
sion was in favor of offering tothe British plenipo- 
tentiaries an article confirming the British right to 
the navigation of the Mississippi, and ours to the 
liberty as to the fisheries, it becomes me, in candor, 
to acknowledge that I was in the minority on that 
question. I must reserve the power of communi- 
cating to you, hereafter, the reasons which influ- 
enced me to differ from a majority of my colleagues 
on that occasion, and if they be insufficient to support 
my opinion, 1 persuade myself they will at least vin- 
dicate my Motives.” 








ed by mistake, in 1822, he had taken the liberty to 
correct it, by inserting 1816. I made no objection, 
but repeated my expectation, that, if it should not 
be deemed proper to use it for the purpose for 
which it had been delivered, it would be returned 
to me. 

I made a third visit to the department of state, 
on the 2d of May, if I remember correctly. Mr. 
Adams was then in his office, and, in passing thither, 
I learned from the gentleman wiio had received the 
paper delivered by me on the 22d, that it had un- 
dergone another alteration in its date, and that 1816 
had been made to give place to 1815. This last 
alteration was, it seems, found necessary to make 
the paper agree in date with the letter received 
from Paris, which bad at last been found, and thus 
to be able to use that paper, with a better grace, 
as a duplicate, and to abuse it with the more con- 
fidence for its variation from that letter. The cor- 
rective power, assumed, appears to have been limit- 
ed accordingly. 

Mr. Adams soon spoke of the paper which I had 
left, on the 22d, and had not proceeded far without 
complaining of its difference from the original, 
which had been found. This circumstance he af- 
fected to consider particularly offensive. In vain 
I represented that the difference between the two 
was not material; that neither was personal! or ac. 
cusatory; that both were merely defensive; and 
that I was willing that either or neither should be 
communicated, as he might judge proper. 1 soon 
perceived that it was too late to offer explanation 
with a prospect of success. He was not in a humor 
to listen to me even with civility; the manner in 
which he treated the business, destroyed m me 
even a wish to conciliate or appease him. 

I have stated these facts principally to show, that 
the paper was left at the department of state, not 
on my own proper motion, but that it was left there 
on the application, and marked duplicate at the 
suggestion of a person belonging to that depart- 
ment, and possessing the confidence of Mr. Adams. 
Such an application was altogether unexpected by 
me, and was made without any previous intimation, 
suggestion, or encouragement, on my part; and 
had it not been made, that paper would never have 
been left at the department of state, nor in any 
other manner presented to the public. Having 
twice failed in my attempts te see Mr. Adams, f 
had no opportunity of offering those explanations 
which the case appeared to require, until it was 
too late to offer them. 7 

I considered it an act of frankness to place the 
paper, when thus applied for, whatever might be 
its merits or defects, in the power of the person 
who might consider himself the most liable to be 
affected by its publication. In this act there was. 
certainly aeither secrecy nor concealment to offend 
him. He had the sole power to publish it or not, as 
he might judge proper, and to consult his own feel. 
ings and interests in forming his decision. When 
a private letter, written solely for the vindication of 
my own conduct, to those to whom I was imme. 
diately responsible, was asked of me, by a person 
known to be under the orders of the secretary of 
state, for the purpose of presenting it to the pub- 
lic, a tribunal for which it had never been intended, 
and to which it ought not to have been presented 
without my consent, I certainly did believe that I 
was permitted to make those corrections of the 
copy.in possession, which appeared to me to be 
proper to exhibit my case most advantageously be. 
fore that tribunal. I the more confidently enter. 
tained this opinion, as the paper was not te be there 
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exhibited without the previous examination and 
consent of the adverse party. Such were the views 
with which it was unreservedly confided to Mr. 
Adams. But he communicated my private letter, 
as the paper called for, and, with it, he disingenu- 
ously communicated the paper eritrusted to him, 
not as the paper called for, but as a convenient 
vehicle for passionate invective and intemperate 
personal abuse against me. If justice, or even de- 
cency towards me, presented no obstacle, still I 
should have believed, that a respect for the re- 
presentatives of the people of the United States, 
would have at least been sufficient to have deter- 
red him from so rude and irregular a course of pro. 
ceeding. 

His tirst remark on what he ostentatiously pre- 
sents as a duplicate, is, that the letter written at Pa- 
ris, “although of the same general purport and tenor, 
with the so called duplicate, differs from it in seve- 
ral highly significant passages.” He presents, as an 
example, a parallel extracted from the two papers. 
He deduces from this parallel, the contradiction, 
that J did believe, in the one paper, and that J did 
not believe, in the other paper, that we were permit- 
ted, by our instructions, at Ghent, to offer a stipu- 
lation for the navigation, by the British, of the Mis- 
sissippi. So far, however, from the parallel pas- 
sages exhibiting such a contradiction, they contain, 
within themselves, the evidence of their consisten- 
cy with each other. 

The original letter refers exclusively to the in- 
structions of the 25th of June, 1814, (a) on which 
the majority, in the despatch ef the 25th of Decem- 
ber, of the same year, solely relied, when they said, 
‘sour instructions had forbidden us to suffer our 
right to the fisheries to be brought into discussion, 
and had not authorized us to make any distinction 
in the several provisions of the 3d article of the 
treaty of 1783.” 

The duplicate also refers to the same instruc- 
tions, and perfectly agrees, so far as it does refer to 
them, with the interpretation of them in the origi- 
nal letter. 


The original letier says, 

“The majority believ- 
ed themselves to be per- 
mitted to offer avery ex- 
plicit proposition, with 
regard to the navigation 
of its principal river. J 
believed with them that we 
were so permitted, and 
that we were likewise 
permitted to offer a pro- 
position relative to the 
fishing liberty,” &c. 


The duplicate says, 
‘lhe majority believ- 
ed themselves to be per- 
mitted, their own con- 
struction to the contrary 
notwithstanding, to of- 
fer a very explicit pro- 
position with regard to 
the navigation of its 
principal river; now this 
offer I considered, for 
the reasons just suggest- 
ed, not to be a violation of 


the instructions in ques- 
tion,” &c. 

Instead of any contradiction or inconsistency, 
there is here a perfect accordance in the sense of 
the two papers, in relation to the instruction of the 
25th of June, 

I will here observe that my letter, written at Pa- 
ris, in 1815, was as may be readily ascertained, con- 
fined to a discussion of the grounds which the ma- 
jority assigned or suggested, in the despatch of 
the 25th of December, for the offer of the naviga. 
tion of the Mississippi for the fishing privilege, 
To justify my own conduct to my government, in 
opposing that offer, { believed that it would be suf- 
ficient, at the time, to show why the.reasons of the 
majority had not satisfied me. In preparing the 
paper which I left at the department of sfate, I be- 
lieved. it to be proper, for the causes already sug- 


— — 
gested, to assign, for my justification, ap additional 
reason which had influenced me in the course 
which { pursued, at the time. The paper, there. 
fore, says, in speaking of the offer “but I consider. 
ed it to be against the letter and the spirit of ou; 
instruction of the 15th of April, 1813.” (6) 


. Mr. Adams, in his remarks, admits, at least b 
implication, that «the letter and the spirit” of thig 
instruction was, indeed, against that offer, when he 
resorts for a release from the obligation of obsery. 
ing it, to other instructions, of the 19th of October, 
1814, which, he says, were received onthe 24th of 
the following November, authorizing the status an. 
te bellum as a basis of negociation. He evidently 
means to insinuate if not to assert that, in conse. 
quence of the basis, thus authorized, the American 
mission discussed the proposition, relating to the 
navigation of the Mississippi and the fishing privi. 
lege, on the 28th and 29th of November, and, as 
a result of that discussion, offered it on the first of 
December to the British ministers. 

This statement is incorrect. The sense of the 
mission was not distinctly taken onthe 28thand 29th 
of November, in relation to this proposition, nor 
did any majority, at that time, agree to offer it. 


The following is the real history of the transac. 
tion:— 

On the 24th of October, we addressed a note tp 
the British ministers and repeated a request already 


other specific propositions, (the preliminary arti. 
cle proposed by the British government having 4: 
ready been accepted by us) offering a simultaneous 
exchange of projects by both parties. The Bri 
tish ministers, by their note of the 31st of that 
month, declined complying with§this request, say. 
ing that they had already by their note of the 2ls 
of that month, communicated to us all the points 
upon which they were instructed to insist, After 
the receipt of this note, we met together every «jy, 
I believe, in order, first, to decide if we should 
present, on our part, a complete project to th 


neous one, on theirs, and then, after having dt: 
cided to do so, to prepare and digest this project, 
until the 10th of November, when it was presented. 
During this period the proposition in question, #: 
ter having been repeatedly and thoroughly discus 
sed, was carried, as a part of the project, in the afi. 
mative, by a bare majority, Mr. Clay and mysel 
having uniformly opposed it. 

After the majority had thus. decided on makin} 
the proposition just mentioned an article of th 
contemplated project, the dissatisfaction of the mi 


declared that he would sign no treaty of which su 
an article should make a part, induced the major 
ty, particularly the gentleman who is now no mot 
to relax in their adherence to it, and to consent ¢! 


stead of such an article in the project, or, as Mt 
Adams himself avows, as a substitute for it, the pi 
ragraph, justly ascribed by him to Mr, Clay, 
inserted in the note of the 10th of November. 
That this proposition had been decided on, > 
fore the 10th of November, is not only to be infe! 
red from the avowal of Mr. Adams, just mentione! 
that a substitute for it had been inserted in our no 
of that day, but is expressly proved by the follow 


the time, to the American minister at Paris. 


The first is dated at Ghent, the 4th of Noyemb¢ 
|1814, and says, | 





made to them, that they would communicate all the} 





British ministers without insisting on a simults§ 


nority at this decision, especially of Mr. Clay, wi : 


present our project without such an article. 0% 


ing’ extracts of two letters which I addressed, 
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«Jf we adhere to. the understanding which we | 
now have, we shall make the status ante bellum a 
sine gua non. The question which most perplexes 
us is the fisheries, and we have not yet decided on | 
the mode of proceeding, in relation to it. They 


. have told us that the liberty of taking, drying and 


curing fish within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
Great Britain will not be continued to us without 
an equivalent; we cannot relinquish this liberty, 
and we cannot offer territory as an equivalent. 
Shall we then offer the free navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, which they apparently suggested with this 
view. I think this will be carried,in the affirma- 
tive, although I have very serious objections to the 
measure.” 

The other letter was dated the 20th of November, 
1814, and says as follows: — 

«Without having been deceived relative to the dis- 
position of the majority, on the subject of the free 
navigation of the Mississippi, I am happy to inform 
you that this disposition was not inflexible, and we 
finally transmitted our project witout the article 
that had at first been carried.” ‘This article was as 
follows:— 

“The right and liberty of the people and inha 
bitants of the United States to take, dry and cure 
fish in places within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
Great Britain as recognized (and secured) by the 
former treaty of peace; and the privilege of the na. 
vigation of the Mississippi, within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States, (as secured to the 
subjects of Great Britain by the same treaty) are 
hereby recognized and confirmed.” 

«Besides the objection to such an‘ article which 
had occurred to you and which had not escaped us, 
the blending of the two points together and making 
them mutually dependent on each other, which was not 
done in the treaty of 1783, made this article the 
more objectionable.” 

From these facts it is manifest that the solution 
afforded by Mr. Adams for the “difference in my 
mind between the writing of the original and the 
duplicate” is not correct. A despatch, received on 
the 24th of November, could not well have had any 
influence on my reasons for opposing a measure, 
previous to the 10th of that month. 

Ihave accused no one of acting az ainst instruc- 
tions, but surely I ought not to offend if I discover- 
ed a disposition to act, as fur at least as might be 
expedient, in conformity to my own construction 
of them, 

Mr. Adams, when I last saw him at the depart- 
ment of state, showed me, on record, an instruction 
tothe American ministers at Ghent, dated the fourth 
of October, 1814, apparently with a view to fresh- 
én'my memory in relation to our dispensation from 
the obligation of observing the instruction, which 
1 had alleged as a cause for opposing the proposi- 
tion, with respect to the Mississippi. I had not 
proceeded far, however, in its perusal, before Mr. 
Adamis interrupted me by saying that he believed 
it had not been received at the time, adding, after 
a momentary pause, that he did not know if it 
had ever been received, The instructions of the 4th 
of October, which had never been received, had 
just as much influence on the discussions of the 
mission, previous to the 10th of November, as a 
letter of the 19th of October, which was not re- 
ceived until more than fourteen days after those 
discussions had taken place. 

It may not be improper to remark here that an 
instruction received on the 24th of November, au- 
thorizing the status ante bellum, although highly 


én 





considering what had already been done, have had 
much practical effect on the future negociations. 
On the 10th of that month we had, in substance if 
not in name, already proposed that basis in oppo- 
sition to that of the uti possidetis, urged by our ad- 
versaries. In our note to them, of that date, we 
offered, with a sufficient precision, the status ante 
bellum, when we said that the undersigned “cannot 
agree to any other principle than that of a mutual 
restoration of territory, and have accordingly pre- 
pared an article founded on that basis. They are 
willing even to extend the same principle to the 
other objects in dispute between the two nations; 
and in proposing all the other articles, included in 


| this project, they wish to be distinctly understoed, 


that they are ready to signatreaty placin- the two 
countries, in respect éo all the subjects of difference 
between them in the same state they werein at the 
commencement of the present war, reserving to 
each party all its rights, and leaving whatever 
may remain of controversy between them, for fu- 
ture and pacific negociation.” 

Besides, the proposition to which I cbjected be- 
fore the 10th of November, and which was substan- 
tially that first offered on the Ist of December, wag 
not, in my opinion, authorized by the status ante 
bellum.—I distinctly stated, in my letter, that the 
revival of the British right to navigate the Missis- 
sippi would be under existing circumstances, a new 
and complete grant to her, &c.—And, in another. 
place, “In thus offering the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi and the access to it through our territories, 
as aii equivalent for the fishing liberty, we not only 
placed both on ground entirely different from that 
on which they respectively stood in the ¢éreaty of 
1783,” &c. 

The meetings of the American mission on the 
28th and 29th of Movember were not in conse- 
quence of the despatch received on the 24th of that 
month.—They were convened for the purpose of 
discussing “the alterations,and suggestions” of the 
British ministers on our project which they had 
returned to us on the 27th, with an explanatory 
note of the 26th. Whatever might have been said 
at these meetings in relation to the Mississippi, on 
account of the alteration respecting it made in 
the 8th article of our project, by the British nleni- 
potentiaries, no new resolution was there taken by 
the American mission to offer the navigation of 
that river for the fishing privilege. This offer was 
mace on the Ist of December, in virtue of the vote 
taken before the 10th of November, and which, al- 
though suspended, had not been re-considered or 
cancelled 1am the more confident in this state- 
ment, as I distinctly remember that when that offer 
was actually made, it was unexpected by a majority 
of the mission.—Mr. Bayard, in returning home 
from the house of the British ministers where the 
conference of the Ist of December had been holden, 
very explicitly declared to Mr. Clay andto me, his 
dissatisfaction that this offerhad been made without 
his having been recently consulted in relation to it. Y 
dare, in regard to these facts, to appeal to the re- 
recollection of Mr. Clay in confirmation of my own. 

The explanation which I have given, will, I trust, 
be sufficient to show that there could have been no 
impropriety in stating, at any time, the instruc- 
tions of the 15th of April, 1813, as furnishing an 
objection, at least during the first days of Novem- 
ber, to a proposition to revive or continue to Great 
Britain a right to the free navigation fof the Mis- 
sissippi—a river within our exclusive jurisdiction. 
As this was the only topic, in the paper left at 











eatisfactory as it regarded the past, could not well, 


the department of state, which was not in the let- 
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ter received from Paris, which could by the most 
sickly imagination, be strained into an attack up- 
on others, I shall take but little notice of the re- 
marks of Mr. Adams in relation to the remainder 
of that paper. 

The opinion which I there suggested, concern- 
ing the cause of the rejection of our proposition 
by the British ministers, was an opinion formed 
soon after that event, and I mentioned it to seve- 
ral persons, particularly to the American minister 
at Paris, at or about the time my letter was written 
at that place. A “trust in God and the valor of 
the west’ for the disappointment of our enemies, 
was naturally suggested, at the time, by a pious 
and patriotic confidence in those who were able 
and might be willing to defend us, and certainly. 
had nothing in it of prophecy, It was evidently 
more wise to place a trust there, than instinctively 
in the fish of the east, which were swimming in 
British waters. Nor was there any semblance of 
prediction of the treaty of 1818, in a belief thatthe 
lishing privilege might thereafter be obtained, by 
negociation, without any extravagant equivalent 
whatever,” as that belief was not only suggested 
by the nature of the case, but authorized by the 
explicit offer made by the British ministers, on the 
10th of December, 1814, thus to negociate and to 
grant that privilege in consideration of a fair 
equivalent. By the measure of Mr. Adams, no ex- 
travagant equivalent is precisely equal to no equiva. 
lent at all, : 

As to the sentiment which I expressed in favor 
of the fishermen, immediately interested in that 
privilege, it is a sentiment always and every where 
felt by me, and could not be expressed out of time 
or place. 

Thus much for the important differences, be- 
tween the private letter received from Paris and the 
paper left at the department of state, which have 
afforded such an ample field to Mr. Adams for the 
display of the enviable attributes of his head and 
heart. 

I shall now make a few brief observations on the 
principle charges which he exhibits against me, of 
inconsistency and misrepresentation. 

The principle, that the treaty of 1783 was not, 
on account of its peculiar character, abrogated by 
the war, Mr. Adams not only re-asserts, but al- 
leges to have obtained, when first suggested by 
him at Ghent, the unanimous assent of the Ameri- 
can mission. The proof of this allegation appears 
to be inferred from the signature, by all that mis- 
sion, of a note, to the British ministers, of the 
10th of November, in which that principle was 
partially adopted. it has already been seen, even 
from ‘the avowal of Mr. Adams himself, that the 
paragraph, offered by Mr. Clay, admitting that 
doctrine, was a substitute toa proposition which 
the minority had opposed. To adopt, partially, 
in the spirit of compromise, a doctrine, as a pretext, 
to preserve the fishing privilege and to get rid of 
a proposition oonfirmative of the British right to 
the navigation of the Mississippi, cannot fairly be 
considered as an unanimous acknowledgment by 
the American mission, of the orthodoxy of that 
doctrité. The constitution of the United States 
was, avowedly, the result of compromise, and 
thence some, at least of those who signed that in- 
strument, must necessarily have subscribed to pro- 
visions which they did not desire, and to opinions 
which they did not approve. The inference of 
Mr. Adams is, therefore, not correct, Ido not re- 
collect, indeed, that any member of the mission, 


excepting Mr. Adams himself, appeared to be a) 
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very zealous believer in that doctrine.—Even Mr.. 
Gallatin, in his separate letter of the 25th of De. 
cember, 1814, (c) speaks enly of this doctrine as 
one that had been assumed. Sure itis that the 
minority consented to admit that doctrine as an 
expedient only to prevent the proposition, al. 
ready decided on by the majority, from constitut. 
ing an article of our project. So farand no farth- 
er were the minority willing to go in adopting that 
doctrine, but whenever it was proposed to sanc. 
tion the British right to navigate the Mississippi, 


they uniformly resisted it. 


Mr. Adams also asserts that the proposal con- 
firming the British right to the navigation of the 
Mississippi, and ours to the fis privilege, was 
made not by a majority, but by the whole of the 
American mission, and refers to the protocol of 
the conference of the Ist of December, at which 
that proposal was, at length, made, and to our note 
of the 14th of that month, signed by all the Ameri- 
can mission, which said that “to such an article 
which they viewed as merely declaratory, the un- 
dersigned bad no objection, and have offered to 
accede.” : 

If he had referred at the same time to the des. 
patch of the 25th of December 1814, (d) he would 
there have seen that in fact, a majority only, and 
not the whole of the mission, decided to make 
that proposal. The words of the despatch, in 
reference to that proposal, are ‘to place both 


| points beyond all future controversy, a majority of 


us determined to offer an article confirming both 
rights.” Mr. Adams signed that despatch, and 
thus, at that time, attested a fact which he now posi- 
tively denies. 

The protocol was ‘a mere record of the facts, 
which had occurred at the conference, and in no 
way, furnished proof that a proposition there made, 
had or had not been previously decided on unanj- 
mously by the mission, making it. The protocol of 
the lst of December stated, that the proposal in 
question, had been offered by the American mis- 
sion, and the note of the 14th of that month, sim. 


ply recognized that fact. Neither that protocol, or. 


that note intimated that this proposal had been 
unanimously offered by the American. mission.— 
The majority who were competent, before the 
10th of November, to determine on making that 
proposal, were equally competent to make it on 
the Ist of December, and to say on the 14th of 
that month, that they had made it, and that’ *to 
it they had ne . objection, and had offered to ac- 
cede.” The minority, in not expressing their dis- 
sent at that conference, or by not refusing to sigh 
that note, cannot be fairiy adjudged to have incon- 
sistently given their assent. They. had opposed 
that proposal when and where only their oppoai- 
tion could have had a beneficial effect-and produc- 
ed no evil. Tohave disturbed a conference with 
the British ministers, by protesting against an act 
of the majority, or to have refused to signa note 
from an objection to that act, could have produced 
evil only. It would have discovered, to the adverse 
party, dissention in our councils, and, thence 
might have had a disastrous effect on the whole 
negociation. In relation to the proposal itself, such 
a discovery, to that party, of our opposition to a 
particular proposal, was calculated to enhance the 
value of that proposal in their estimation, and to 
induce them to accept it—thus consumating the 
very evil which we deprecated. The act of the 
majority was, in respect to the other party, the act 
of the whole.—And Mr. Adams, himself, acknow!- 
eges that «jt would have been equally yalid with- 
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concurence or signature as with it.” In 
he therefore, it would have been useless, 
and in mine, for the reasons just stated, it would 
have been highly mischievious to have notoriously 
refused my acquiescence in the will of the majori- 
ty. For what is called assen# concurrence, and join- 
ing in the offer, was merely an acquiescence in 
that will, For such an acquiesence I have long 
since accounted to my conscience, and now cheer- 
fully account tomy country. By the principles of 
our institutions, the minority, though free to disap- 
rove the acts of a majority, are bound to submit 
tothem. If Mr. Adams does not agree with me 
in this view of the rights and duties of a minority, 
he will only present another instance in which we 
differ from each other in opinion. _ 

I did not give a silent vote, which Mr. Adams 
says, “it may be I did” after having said, that I con- 
curred with Mr. Clay in opposing it. “I did en- 
tertain, and express at Ghent, the opinions disclos- 
ed in my letter;” and, if I did not disclose them 
“to the same extent,” I did state them with Stificient 
precision and perspicuity to entitle thém, to all 
the consideration which they might deserve. 

Mr. Adams charges me with ascribing to my col- | 
leagues, opinions which they never enterfained, ar- 
guments which they never advanced, and‘doctrines 
which they not only would disclaim with: indigna- 
tion, but diametrically opposed to those which they 
did maintain. Let it be remembered here’ that my 
letter received from Paris, was confined in justifi- 
cation of my conduct, to combating the opinions, 
arguments, and doctrines of the majority, which, in 
the despatch of the 25th of December 1814, (d_) 
were stated by them, or at least by Mr. Adams, for 
that despatch wasdrawn up byhim. Mr. Gallatin, 
indeed, in his separate letter of the same date, (c ) 
does not go to the same extent. He merely states 
the assumption of the peculiarity of the treaty of 
1783. 


ly inferred from these passages, that 4 title was 
claimed from prescription, my error I trast, will be 
considered a venial one. Mr. Adams can undoubt- 
edly explain, what he meant by “a prior right ai- 
ways enjoyed,”and by “the ground of prior and im. 
memorial usage.’’? He did not mean, it seems, any 
thing like prescription. Is he quite sure, that in 
discussing this privilege, while in England in 1815 
or 1816, he never set up a prescriptive title, or a ti- 
tle from immemorial usage. 7 


Mr. Adams, likewise, asserts, that I represented 
“the offer of an article, granting to the British the 
right of navigating the Mississippi as an equivalent 
for the fishing privilege in British jurisdiction.” 1 
certainly believed it might have been so interpret- 
ed, even in its orsginal form; and that, if so interpret- 
ed, it could be made to mean more than would be 
meant by a simple continuance of that right, and of 
that privilege as they stood independently of each 
other, in the treaty of 1782. That the navigation 
of the Mississippi was, at last, offered, not under 
the principle of Mr. Adams or the status ante bellum, 
which thus far were the same, but as an equivalent, 
sufficiently appears from the documents, notwith- 
standing the subsequent intimation that “we consi. 
dered that offer as merely declaratory.” Besides 
Mr. Gallatin in his separate letter of the 25th of 
December, says, “if the right must be considered 
as abrogated by the war, we cannot regain it with- 
out an equivalent. We had none to offer but the 
recognition of the right to navigate the Mississippi, 
and we offered it.” 

I have now, I trust, satisfactorily explained the 
inconsistencies and tissue of misrepresentations with 
which Mr, Adams has with so much dignity and 
propriety charged me. To whom inconsistency 
and misrepresentation can be justly imputed, an im- 
partial public is left to decide. 


With regard to what is considered so serious an 


To support this charge Mr. Adams says, I impute offence, my not having shown my letter written at 


to my colleagues an opinion, that the independence 
of the United States was derived from the treaty of 
1783. 

In what part of my letter he finds such an imputa- 
tion, I am at a loss to discover. In contending 
against any peculiarity of that treaty, I simply said 
“I could not believe, that the independence of the 
United States was derived from the treaty of 1783.” 
Without admitting such a derivation of our inde- 
pendence, I could not perceive, indeed, any ground 
for the:peculiarity ascribed to that treaty; fora mere 
recognition of a prior right furnished none—no other 


Paris to my colleagues, at the time, 1 will merely 
observe that the majority had already, in the de- 
spatch of the 25th of Dec. (d_} given their reasons 
for the affirmative, without taking any notice of the 
reasons on which the minority supported the ne- 
gative. I believed it just therefore to account for 
my conduct, by stating my objections to the reasons 
assigned by the majority, and to these objections my 
letter wasconfined. I imputed to the majority no- 
thing which they had not alleged for themselves. 
Their case was before the government on their own 
showing, and I did not believe that there was any 


treaty, containing such recognition, having been | obligation to consult them on the case of the mi- 


considered as ing it.) In denying such a de- 
tivation, although fairly inferable from the doctrine 

of Mr. Adams, I charged no one with believing in 

it, but E removed the only foundation, as I conceiv- 

ed, on which the doctrine of Mr. Adams could be 

supported—and, now, in disclaiming that founda. 

tion, unless he can show a better, he virtually re-| 
hounces that doctrine. - 

He says, also, that I impute to my colleagues 
“that they rested their claim to the fishing privi- 
Jege on prescription;” but, he adds, that ‘as the set- 
tlement of the colonies, themselves, had not been of 
time immemorial, it was not, and never was pretended 
to be a title by prescription.” This appears to have 
been a recent discovery. In the Jetter of the 25th of 
Dec. above mentioned, it is said “this liberty, then 
(1783) no new? grant,;but a mere recognition of a 
prior right always enjoyed.” And again, in the 
same letter, “without adverting to the ground of 


nority. Tothe only member of the mission whe 
had a direct interest in that case 1 did show at the 
time, the letter written at Paris. I certainly was 
not aware of the propriety or etiquette of commu- 

nicating a private or separate letter to my col- 

leagues, particularly as their private or separate let- 

ters had not been communicated tome. That they 

did occasionally write such letters is not only pro- 

bable, but the letter of Mr. Gallatin of the 25th of 
December, furnishes proof in point. That letter of 
Mr. Gallatin was never shown to me, and I certain- 

ly never felt myself aggreived because it was not, . 
although he stated in it the grounds on which he 

had acted as one of the majority. 


I here most solemnly /rotest, as Mr, Adams ap- 
pears to believe a protest to be necessary to prove 
sincerity, that nothing which I have written was di- 
rectly or remotely intended to impute either weak. 
ness, absurdity or treachery to the majority, and 





prior and immemorial usage,” &c. If I erroneous. 


ty infer such an imputation from mg letter, would 
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seem to require a mind distorted by passion, and “a 
jealousy that discolours every thing.” : 

There was a difference—and I believe an honest 
difference, of opinion between me and some of ny 
colleagues, on certain points, and if I felt it to be 
my. duty to act according to my own, I certainly 
had the right to state the grounds of my opinion to 
those to whom I was immediately accountable for 
my conduct. {In doing this, I accused no one—and 
if in endeavoring to prove that my opinion was cor- 
rect, I implied that the opinion of those, who differ- 
ed from me, was incorrect, I did no more towards 
them, than what, from the very nature of the case, 
was indispensale, or than what they, in defending 
their opinion, must necessarily have done towards 
me. Mr. Adams, indeed, goes much further. He 
appears to believe that self-vindication cannot be 
separated from reproach. In aconscientious ditfer 
ence of opinion between fallible men, who reason 
but to err, there can be no just cause for reproach 
—but a pretended difference of opinion between 
infallible men, must necessarily imply wilful error 
somewhere. I do not pretend to infallibility and 
I sincerely pity those.who do. It may be less dif- 
ficult to some minds to abuse the man, than to re- 
fute the argument. “Censure, reproach and mis- 
representation is, indeed, a shorter and easier pro- 
cess.” 


I still differ with Mr. Adams on his doctrine, that 
the treaty of 1785, by reason of its peculiarity, 
could not be abrogated by war. 

I still differ with him concerning the relative va- 
Jue of the navigation of the Mississippi and the 
fishing privilege. 

I still differ with him, in respect to the consis- 
tency of his principle with the proposal which was 
first decided on, and, after a period of three weeks, 
actually offered by a majority. 

I shall probably continue to differ with him on 
these points, unless he can produce other and bet- 
ter reasons for my conversion than those contained 
in his remarks. 


For his doctrine, he appeals to a class of treaties 


which are not known to exist, and to the ordeal of 


minds with which he has not made us acquainted. 
He relies on instinct when he says “1 stop here for 
a moment to observe how instinctively both parties 
recur to the treaty of 1783 witha conciousness ¢hat 
tt was yet in full force,” when at the very first cun- 
ference the British ministers gave us notice that 
the fishing privilege, granted by that treaty, would 
not be renewed, without an equivalent, thus con- 
sidering that treaty to be at end. 


Express renunciation or conquest, that is, con- 
sent on our part or force on the part of Great Bri- 
tain, might, according to Mr. Adams himself, abro- 
gate our rights under the the treaty of 1783—and 
these are precisely the means only by which we 
can be deprived of our rights under any treaty.— 
The peculiarity, therefore, for which Mr. Adams 
contends, is left on a very equivocal foundation.— 
Mr. Adams insinuates that the convention of 1218 
confirms his doctrine, and gives a final stroke to 
mine. That convention does not contain the slight 
estallusion to the doctrine of Mr. Adams, nor even 
to the treaty of 1783; but settles the differences 
which had arisen on the subject by a grant entirely 
new, 

By the way, if an express renunciation was neces- 
sary, on our part, tosurrender the fishing privileges, 
the implicit renunciation, which Mr. Adams says was 
made by the British, cannot be sufficient to surren, 
der their right to navigate the Mississippi~accord- 


ing to Mr. Adams, therefore, that right is unim: 
paired. ie 
I certainly was not willing to renounce or to sur. 
render the fishing privilege to force or conquest 
but I was willing to adopt a doctrine, which.I behey. 
ed and still believe to be the true one—and which, if 
it deprived us of the benefit of the fishing privilege 
released ug at the sae time from tie evils of the 
British right to navigate the Mississippi, because J 
believed those evils outweigiued that pvenefit.. | 
have seen no Cause since to change this opinion. 
All that Mr. Adams says, in his.remarks concern. 
ing the fishing privilege, is “that we had renounc. 
ed certain parts which, without being of much use to 
ourselves, had been found very inconvenient to the 
British—and that my views, with regard to the mag. 
nitude of the fishing interest, he believes, to be as 
incorrect as my principleson which I would have 
surrendered it. If f erred in my estimate of the 
fishing privilege, there is nothing in these remarks 
of Mr. Adams to demonstrate my error. I acted 
on the best information which | had at the time. 
And, if I erred, my error could not deserve re. 
proach. I believe, however, that the views, dis. 
closed in my letter, did not underrate or depre- 
ciate that privilege. The most authentic informa- 
tion which [ have until now, been able to obtain on 
the subject, justifies the opinion which I then enter. 
tained in relation toit. j a:n informed by respecta- 
ble citizens, well acquainted with the business, that 
few or no fish are now dried or cured within the Bri- 
tish jurisdiction, and that most if not all that are 
taken there, are taken by the few-fisiiermen who 
have not sufficient capital to procure vessels of 
adequate size and strength to fish on the grand 
barks or in the open sea—and that even those few 
fishermen are annually decreasing in number.. 
With regard to the British rignt to navigate the 
Mississippi, Mr. Adams says that it was a mere 
phantom—that they had enjoyed it for 30 years 
without using it—that in all human probability it 
never would have been of more dJeneficial use to the 
British nation, than would be to the people of the 
United States the right of navigating the Bridge- 
water canal or the Danube—and that in surren- 
dering it, the British would have surrendered abso- 
lutely nothing. Although all this was not said at 
Ghent to the same extent, yet Mr. Adams certainly did 
express there his great contempt of the. British 
right to reach and navigatethat river. [have good 
reason to believe, however, that there was not ano- 
ther member of the mission who entertained the 
same opinion. Each member estimated different- 
ly, the importance of that right, according ‘te. his 
own information and impressions. . Some believed 
it to be of more importance—some of: less. import: 
ance, and some of about the same importance as 
the fishing privilege, but not one, excepting Mr. 
Adams, considered ita mere phantom, worth ab- 
solately notiing. Mr. Gallatin appears to have 
thought it equal, at least, to the fishing privilege: 
In his seperate letter, already mentioned, (¢) he says 
‘if the right” (the fishing privilege) “must be 
considered as abrogated by the war, we cannot 
regain it without an equivalent We had none to 
offer but the recognition of their right to navigate 
the Mississippi, and we offered it. On this fast 
<upposition,” (the abrogation of the treaty of 1783, 
by war) “this right is also lost to them, and in@ 
general point of view we have certainly lost nothing.” 
The necessary construction of this clause is, that by 
abrogating the Mississippi right, we gained as 
much as we lost by abrogating the fishing privilege 





—and thus, in a general point of view, we lost noth 
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“ng by abrogating boththus making the two of 


1 value. 
“+ certainly differed very much from Mr. Adams 


sn his estimate of this mght under his doctrine, 


“united with bis construction or under his proposal. 


id not appreciate it by the mere beneficial or 
hate es that might be made of it. J#s 1m- 
portance I considered to be derived from its evils 
* from the abuse of it, and from the pesnicious fa. 
cility which it would afford to British smugglers 
and British emissaties—to defraud the revenue and 
to excite the Indians, [four instructions, of the 15th 
of April 1813, had been no Jonger imperative, they 
furnished, at least, evidence In point, which was 
entitled to attention. The privilege of British 
traders from Canada, and the Northwest company, 
were not to be renewed, because “the pernicious ef- 


fects of this privilege had been most sensibly felt in the 


present, war, by the influence which it gave over our 
Indians, whose whole force has been wielded by means 
thereof against the inhabitants of our western states 
and territories.” 

We ourselves had borne testimony, during the 
negociation, to the magnitude of the evil resulting 
from allowing to British traders and agents access 
In our note to the British minis- 
ters of the 2ist of Sept. 1814, we say, “The un- 
dersigned very sincerely regret to be obliged to say 
that an irresistible mass of evidence, consisting 
principally of the correspondence of British offi- 
cers and agents, part only of which has already 
been published in America, establishes, beyond all 
rational doubt, the fact thata constant system of exr- 
citement to these hostilities was pursued by British 
traders and agents who had access to our Indians, not 
only without being discountenanced, but with fre- 
quent encouragement by the British authorities— 
And if they ever dissuaded the Indians from com- 
mencing hostilities, it was only by advising them, 
as in prudence, to suspend their attacks until Great 
Britain could recognize them in the war.” 

Here was surely evidence to prove the danger of 
giving to British traders and agents access tv our 
indians. If this access, owing to existing circum. 
stances, had not hitherto, to any great extent, been 
practically derived from the right to approach and 
to navigate the Mississippi, yet this right, having 
become the only means of access, would undoubted. 
ly have been made the thorough-fare of this nefa- 
rious intercourse. If I erred in this opinion, still 
I should hope to find charity for my motives. Asa 
citizen of Massachusetts, I believed that justice 
and sound policy requried that we should treat fair- 


| ly and liberally every other séction of the union, 


and to do as wé would be done by. As a minister 
of the United States, it was my duty to act impar- 
tially towards the great whole. 

The inconsistency of Mr. Adams’ doctrine, with 
his conduct, in relation to the fishing liberty, needs 
no illustration. If that liberty was, as he alleged, 
inseparable from the general right, why separate 
them, by offering a specific proposition for the one, 
and leaving the other torest on the treaty of 1783? 
If this liberty was, by our instructions, included io 
the right, why discuss it, as those instructions for- 
bid us to bring that right into discussion? If this 
liberty was an attribute of our independence, why 
rely for its continuance on the peculiarity of a trea- 
ty, and at the same time offer to make it an article 
of another treaty, where there could be no such pe- 
Culiarity to perpetuate it? If that liberty was, in- 
deed, an attribute of our independence, I say that 
it depended on no treaty, but on those eternal prin. 
ciples on which it had been declared previous to 
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any treaty—and on that high spirit and resistless 
energy which dictated and accomplished that de- 
claration. Whenever that independence, or any 
of the essential attributes of the sovereignty, which 
necessarily results from it, shail be denied or quese 
tioned, I trust in God and the valor, not of the West 
only, but of all, that we shall not resort to the dreams 
of a visionary, or the dead letter of a treaty, to as- 
sert our rights and rank among the nations of the 
world. 

I shall now close this defence against an unpro- 
voked and unprincipled attack, trusting it, for my 
vindication, with the justice and liberality of my 
fellow citizens. If I had been previously entrusted 
with the remarks of Mr. Adams, as he frankly was 
with the paper which has mainly been the subject of 
them; I should have had an opportunity of simultane- 
ously offering these explanations, and been spared 
the unpleasant necessity of thus appealing to the 
public. If I have not retorted the virulence and ac- 
rimony of Mr Adams, it is because | have not felt 
them sufficiently to forget the respect which [ owe 
to myself and the public. I regret, equally with 
Mr. Adams, the necessity which he has supposed 
to exist for the virulent character of his remarks; 
but I shall have abundant reason to rejoice, if, in 
directing the infirmities of his temper against me, 
they shall have been diverted from a course in which 
they might have been disastrous to the country. 

JONATHAN RUSSEL. 
NOTES. | 

(a) Extract of a letter of instructions, received 
from the secretary by commissioners at Ghent, 
dated 25th of June, 1814. 

“Information has been received, from a quarter 
deserving attention, that the late events in France 
have produced such an effect on the British govern- 
ment, as to make it probable that a demand will be 
made at Gothenburgh to surrender our rizht to the 
fisheries, to abandon all trade beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, and to cede Louisiana to Spain. We 
cannot believe that such a demand will be made; 
should it be, you will, of course, treat it as it de- 
serves. These rights must not be brought into discus. 
sion. If insisted on, your negociations will cease.” 

( 6) Extract of a letter of instruciions from the 
secretary of state to the American commissioners, 
dated 15th April, 1813. 

“The article in the treaty of 1794, which allows 
British traders from Canada, and the North-West 
Company, to carry on trade with the Indian tribes, 
within the limits of the United States, must not be 
renewed. The pernicious effects of this privilege 
have been most sensibly felt in the present war, by 
the influence which it gave to the traders over the 
Indians, whose whole force has been wielded, by 
means thereof, against the inhabitants of our west- 
ern states andterritories. You will avoid also any 
stipulation, that might restrain the United States 
from increasing their naval force, to any extent 
they may think proper, on the lakes, held in com- 
mon; or excluding the British tracers from the na- 
vigation of the lakes end rivers exclusively within 
our own jurisdiction.” 

(c_)Extract of a letter from Albert Gallatin, esq. 
to the secretary of state, dated 25th of December, 
1814: 

“On the subject of the fisheries, within the juris- 
diction of Great Britain, we have certainly done all 
that could be done. If, according to the construc. 
tion of the treaty of 1785 which we assumed, the 
right was not abrogated by the war, it remains en- 
tire, since we most explicitiy refused to renounce 
it, either directly or indirectly. In that case it is 
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only an unsettled wabject of difference between the 
two countries. If the right must be considered as 

abrogated by the war, we cannot regain it without an 

equivalent. We had none to give but the recognition 

of their right to navigate the Mississippi, and we of. 

fered it. On this last supposition this right is also 
lost to them; and, in a general point of view, we cer- 
tainly have lost nothing.” 

d )Extract from a despatch from the American 
plenipotentiaries to the secretary,of state, dated 
Ghent, 25th of December, 1814: 

“At the first conference, on the 8th of August, the 
British plenipotentiaries had notified us, that the 
British government did not intend, henceforth, to 
allow to the people of the United States, without an 
equivalent, the liberties to fish, and to dry and cure 
fish, within the exclusive British jurisdiction, stipu- 
lated in their favor by the latter part of ithe third 
article of the treaty of peace of 1783. Aud, in the 
note of the 19th of August, the British plenipoten- 
tiaries had demanded a new stipulation to secure to 
British subjects the right of navigating the Missis- 
sippi, a demand which, unless warranted by another 
article of the same treaty of 1783, we could not per- 
ceive that Great Britain had any colorable pretext 
for making. Our instructions had forbidden us to 
suffer our right to the fisheries to be brought into dis- 
cussion, and had not authorized us to make any dis- 
tinction in the several provisions of the third article of 
the treaty of 1783, or between that article and any 
other of the sametreaty. We had no equivalent to 
offer for a new recognition of our right to any part 
of the fisheries, and we had no power to grant any 
equivalent which might be asked for it by the Bri- 
tish government. We contended that the whole 
treaty of 1785 must be considered as one entire and 
permanent compact, not liable, like ordinary treaties, 
to be abrozated by a subsequent war between the parties 
to it; as an instrument recognizing the righis and l- 
berties enjoyed by the people of the United States as an 
independent nation, and containing the terms and cen- 
ditions on which the two parts of one empire had 
mutually agreed, thenceforth, to constitute two dis- 
tinct and separate nations. In consenting, dy that 
treaty, that a part of the North Amcrican continent 
should remain subject to the British jurisdiction, the 
people of the United States had reserved to them- 
selves the liberty, which they had ever before enjoyed, 
of fishing on that part of the coast, and of drying and 
curing fish upon the shores—and this reservation had 
been azreed to by the other contracting party. We saw 
not why this liberty, then no new grant, bué a mere 
recognition of a prior right, should be forfeited by 
war, any more than any other of the rights of our 
national independence—or why we should need a 
new stipulation for its enjoyment more than we 
needed a new article to declare that the king of G. B. 
treated with us as free,sovereign and independent states. 
We stated this principle, in general terms, to the 
British plenipotentiaries in the note which we sent 
to them with our project of the treaty—and we al. 
ledged it as the ground upon which no new stipu- 
lation was deemed by our government necessary to 
secure to the people of the United States all the 
rights and liberties, stipulated in their favor by the 
treaty of 1783. Vo reply to that part of our note 
was given by the British plenipotentiaries; but, in 
returning our project of a treaty, they added a 
clause to one of the articles, stipulating for a right 
for British subjects to navigate the Mississippi, 
without adverting to the ground of prior, and imme- 
morial usuage, if the principle were just, that the trea- 
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of 1783, from ite peculiar.character, femained jp 
force in all its parts, _notwithstanding the war,-ng 
new stipulation was necessary to secure to the sub. 
jects of Great Britain the right of navigating the 
Mississippi as far as that right was ‘secured by the 
treaty of 1783; as, on the other hand, no new stip. 
ulation was necessary to secure to the people of the 
United States the liberty to fish and ‘to dry and 
cure fish, wjthin the exclusive jurisdiction of Great 
Britain. If they asked the navigation of the Mis. 
Sissippl, 48 a Néw claim, they coald not expect we 
should grant it without an egiuvalent; if they ask. 
ed it because it had been granted in 1783, they 
must recognize the claim of the people of the 
United States to the liberty to fish and to dry ani 
cure fish, in question. 

To place both points Jeyond all future controver. 
8y, A MAJORITY OF US determined to offer to admit ep 
article confirming both rights,” 








CHRONICLE. 

The Macedonian has left Havana on a cruise.~ 
her officers and crew were becoming sickly. The 
brig Enterprize has arrived at Charleston from : 
cruise. 

The Bangor bank, in Maine, has failed—a large 
quantity of its notes were in circulation at Boston, 
and caused mych excitement there. Some say that 
there has been first rate swindling in this affair— 
which is likely enough. It is estimated that, before 
the failure of this bank, the people of New England 
had suffered a loss of more than 1,300,000 dollars 
by the failure of country banks! 

The law! The case of A. Lithgow, for defalcat. 
ing one of the Virginia banks, is not yet decided. 
Exception after exception is taken to the proceed. 
ings against him—the verdict of a year’s imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary is superceded, and the 
probability is that he will get clear. 

Counterfeiters. A party of 12 or 15 gentlemen 
lately started from Tuskaloosa, Alabama, and pe- 
netrated the wilderness nearly 100 miles, to break 
up a nest of counterfeiters which was believed to 
existthere. They completely succeeded, caught 
five of the rogues actually at work in a cavern, and, 
having broken up the establishment, brought them 
in for justice, together with many evidences of 
their skill. The paper was made, the "plates en- 
graved and worked off, and afterwards signed at 
this place. One of the persons taken is a famots 
engraver named Thomas Davis, ot Dixon, 

Limited partnerships—T he legislature of Connec- 
ticut, at their recent session, passed the: bil? autho- 
rizing limited partnerships, to the same effect with 
the French law on this subject, 

A punther, nine feet long, was Jatély found deati 
on the shore of lake Ontario, supposed to have pe- 
rished in a rencontre with a deer in the water. 
Another of the species has been seen—but, for 12 
or 14 years, it was thought that this animal had 
been exterminated in that neighborhood. ~ 

The Arkansas. It is ascertained that this great 
river is navigable for steam-boats at least 550 of 
600 miles from its mouth. It is believed that itis 
capable of such a navigation several hundred miles 
further! 

Navy department, 26th June, 1822—General or- 
der: Midshipmen who have been examined, ant 


found qualified for promotion, will wear, by way of 


distinction, a gold star, in the centre of the gold 





diamond now worn orn the collar of their coats. 
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